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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Academy has lost eight members by death since the last 
report of the Council, May 11,1904: four Resident Fellows, 
James M. Barnard, Samuel L. Abbot, George F. Hoar, and 
George S. Boutwell ; four Associate Fellows, T. M. Drown, 
A. S. Packard, James C. Carter, and L. P. di Cesnola. 

One Resident Fellow has resigned during the year. 

No new members have been elected. 

The roll of the Academy now includes 194 Resident Fellows, 
96 Associate Fellows, and 73 Foreign Honorary Members. 

GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 

I believe it is Howells who somewhere remarks that one may easily 
hear two Bostonians at a club discussing a third person with the greatest 
freedom, after which one may be heard casually remarking to the other, 
" He is a cousin of mine." I might truly say the same either of Senator 
Hoar or of Senator Lodge, both of whom were descended from Francis 
Higginson, the early Salem clergyman. In case of Senator Hoar, I was 
some six years older and knew him first as a boy in college, he reach- 
ing Harvard College as I left ; then I knew him as a young lawyer in 
Worcester, where we were fellow townsmen for a dozen years or so, and 
finally encountered him in relation to public questions, where we alter- 
nately agreed and differed for many years. The fact that some months 
have gone by since his funeral diminishes the peril of that merely good- 
natured praise which is the general instinct of our friendly nation when a 
prominent man passes away. Happening to be in England during the 
exciting days which followed the murder of President McKinley, I was 
constantly called on to explain how it was that the repeated criticism 
made upon him in America up to that time was so instantly followed by 
a chorus of what seemed rather undiscriminating praise, and I could only 
say that such was our American temperament that with us the applause 
came first and the more discriminating criticism afterwards. 

George Frisbie Hoar was born at Concord, Mass., August 29, 1826, 
being the son of Samuel Hoar, a prominent lawyer, who was a Whig mem- 
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ber of Congress from 1835 to 1837, and was sent in 1844 by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to South Carolina on an unsuccessful mission before 
the courts of that Southern State. George Frisbie Hoar's eldest brother 
Ebenezer Rockwood, had also been a member of Congress in 1873-75 and 
had been attorney-general of the United States. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather were both in the Concord fight, and his maternal ances- 
tor, Roger Sherman, signed the Declaration of Independence — he who, as 
Whittier has said, represented " the gentle craft of leather." Senator 
Hoar became a resident fellow of this academy May 8, 1901 (Class III. 
Sec. 1. Philosophy and Jurisprudence). He died of disease at Worces- 
ter, Mass., September 30, 1904. 

The immediate family to which Mr. Hoar belonged has been for sev- 
eral generations the most influential household in the most influential vil- 
lage of eastern Massachusetts. Such an attitude produces a race of men 
who are the counsellors and friends of their fellow townsmen and the rec- 
ognized authority as to the character and claims of humbler men. This 
decision may or may not be infallible. I remember when, after the death 
of Henry Thoreau, I had applied in vain to his sister for leave to publish 
something from his numerous volumes of journals and natural observa- 
tions, now so largely in print, she had refused, and I applied confidently 
to Judge Hoar. When I got through, the judge said placidly, between 
puffs of his cigar, " Whereunto ? You have not yet unfolded the pre- 
liminary question. Why should any one wish to have a sentence of 
Henry Thoreau's put in print ? " I am confident that no one in Con- 
cord would have had the daring to ask that question in regard to any 
member of the Hoar family, and it is clear that the author of the two stout 
volumes of Senator Hoar's memoirs could at least have felt no such 
solicitude in regard to himself. 

It embarrasses the historic position of a man, however eminent, 
whenever he has recently published his autobiography. It may vindi- 
cate him from some injustice, but is apt to place him at some disadvan- 
tage. I knew a man who inscribed in his library, above the department 
of biography, that fatal saying of Confucius, "How can a man be con- 
cealed ? " In many cases this unconscious revelation has its merits, but it 
involves its perils. I think it was Senator Depew who once said with 
much keenness that every man ought to write his own epitaph, because no 
one else is usually so familiar with the virtues of the deceased. We rec- 
ognize this in Senator Hoar's memoirs, when, speaking of his service in 
the Massachusetts legislature, he says, " I suppose I may say without 
arrogance that I was the leader of the Free Soil Party in each House 
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when I was a member of it." * He leaves us glad to have the knowledge 
from high authority, but rather grateful that each one of his three hun- 
dred fellow members did not write his own biography in a thousand pages 
to impose on us the duty of reading them all. It rather reminds us of 
the young singer in the play who, after making her debut, says with un- 
doubted sincerity that she "and the orchestra" were very much 
applauded. 

Those of us who were contemporaries of Senator Hoar in Harvard 
College turn naturally to the chapters in his book relating to that period, 
and find at the very outset some of this hasty generalization to which 
biography tempts. In the very first line of the chapter called " Harvard 
Sixty Years Ago " is a statement that Harvard had not changed much 
for nearly a century before he entered it. I graduated the same year that 
he entered, and can testify, on the other hand, that the basis of the whole 
transformation from the old prescribed system to the present elective sys- 
tem had been laid during those two or three years, in making mathe- 
matics an elective study, with the intention of making almost all other 
studies elective also, as they now are. His farther judgment in the 
matter can be estimated from the fact that the one department which 
he selects for censure and ridicule is that department of English which 
under Prof. Edward Tyrrel Channing — grand uncle of the present 
Edward Channing, Professor of History — gave Harvard the lead amohg 
all the academic rivals in America in the production of literary men. 
Channing's list of pupils, beginning with Emerson, included also Win- 
throp, Hillard, Holmes, Dana, Hildreth, Hedge, James Freeman Clarke, 
William Henry Channing, Rev. S. F. Smith, Sumner, Motley, the 
Adamses, the Lowells, the Peabodys, the Hales, the Quincys, President 
Hill, Francis Parkman, William Story, Fitzedward Hall, and finally Pro- 
fessor Norton ; and yet this is the summary of it made by Senator Hoar. 
I myself, as one of Professor Channing's pupils, have been a literary man 
by profession for half a century, and it has sometimes seemed to me that 
forty-eight hours have never passed without there occurring to me, as a 
piece of second nature, some maxim of that teacher. I do not believe 
that there has occurred in American educational history a teacher so 
remarkable, all things considered. It was true, as Mr. Hoar cruelly re- 
marks, that he had a figure somewhat like Punch, though I should say 
with a noble head above it. 

The explanation of Senator Hoar's errors is comparatively simple. 

* Hoar's Autobiography, I. 163. 
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On looking through the Commencement Day programme for 1845, a pro- 
gramme which gave among the new features lately introduced the de- 
partments in which each graduate took honors, we find that Senator Hoar, 
whose Commencement part lay among the " disquisitions," the lowest 
grade of rank, was credited only with Latin and Greek as the basis of 
his rank, such as it was. Now all experience indicates, I believe, that 
the department of study which a man thinks really important is that one 
for which he himself has a fancy. Some of you may have known, years 
ago, the German, Baron Osten Sacken, the celebrated entomologist, 
stationed in Cambridge for a time, who always complained that he had 
made a fatal mistake in his career through rashly taking the whole of the 
diptera, or two-winged insects, for his scientific task, whereas to take 
charge of a single genus would have been enough, he thought, for the life- 
work of a judicious man of science ; personally he should have preferred 
the mosquito. 

After leaving the Law School, Mr. Hoar established himself in 
Worcester, Mass., then a city of remarkable activity of mind and 
independence of thought. Goiug there myself four years later, I recog- 
nized him, of course, as one of the leaders of the young men, though less 
conspicuously so, I think, than he seems to himself to have been, his 
narrative still rather omitting the orchestra. I remember clearly that 
Mr. John Milton Earle, editor of the " Worcester Spy," and then recog- 
nized as the leader among the older men in politics and journalism, 
placed others among the young lawyers, especially the one who after- 
wards became Judge Nelson, far above Hoar. This of course lies 
beyond my province. But the defect I find in Senator Hoar's picture 
of that day is that he overlooks the most remarkable historic transforma- 
tion, I think, which ever occurred in a Massachusetts town. 

Up to about that time Worcester had simply afforded a fine example 
of the old-fashioned, high-bred, well-organized Massachusetts community. 
It was ruled with dignity by what was called the Chandler blood, — 
the Lincolns, the Salisburys, the Waldos, and one or two kindred house- 
holds. In a short time a change passed over it, almost as if by magic, 
with the enormous influx of manufacturers. The Abolitionists, the tem- 
perance zealots, the social reformers generally, began to congregate there. 
From being another Quincy it became another Lynn. The Public Li- 
brary sprang up and a lecture system, a Natural History Society, a gym- 
nasium ; the young men of the town became athletic and interchanged 
cricket games and baseball games with other towns. The neighbor- 
hood of those fine old radicals, Stephen aud Abby Foster, made it a 
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centre for anti-slavery meetings and fugitive slave cases. Abby Kelly 
Foster was at that time the pioneer woman-speaker in New England, 
and Stephen Foster was one of the best .known farmers of the neighbor- 
hood. His farm was originally of very hard soil and later was made 
into a fertile one by his efforts, and once when I asked him why he 
did not take a farm in a Western state instead, he remarked that he 
should hate to put his spade into the ground and not have it strike 
against a rock. Yet there is no mention in these two thick volumes of 
such stalwart neighbors as these. All this social upheaval was going on 
in the early days of Mr. Hoar's residence there. The peculiarity of the 
case is that one may look through the two large volumes of his memoirs 
and scarcely find allusion to all these curious phenomena. Indeed, he 
says at the outset (I. 159) that there was "little pride of family or 
wealth in Worcester," when he went there ; thus omitting the key to the 
whole situation. 

It was in 1868 that Senator Hoar began his more national public 
career by being nominated to the lower house of Congress from Worces- 
ter. I remember that on meeting his elder brother, Judge Hoar, in a 
smoking car the next day, I congratulated him on the result of the 
caucus. He replied that it was peculiarly satisfactory from the fact that 
all the modes of manoeuvring supposed to belong to politics had been 
entirely prohibited by his brother, whereas Mr. Francis W. Bird, his 
leading opponent, was well known as a past-master in them. Being 
somewhat acquainted with the ways o£ political life in Worcester County, 
I felt some misgiving at the completeness of this praise, and having 
an opportunity, not long after, to meet Mr. William W. Rice, George 
Hoar's brother-in-law, who had personally conducted the campaign, I 
asked him frankly whether he thought the difference was really so great. 
He answered with a twinkle in his eye, " Well, I guess there was not 
much left undone on either side." I must say candidly that I think the 
same allowance is to be made throughout Senator Hoar's personal mem- 
oirs ; you can rely on having in full his own point of view on what con- 
cerns himself, but you are not quite sure of the rest. He represented, 
undoubtedly, in this respect tiie whole tone of older politicians, yet he, 
too, when he wished to carry a point, did not leave much undone. 

A cordial friend and warm admirer and vindicator of all his friends, 
he was as cordial a hater. To those who took part in the great secession 
from the Republican Party which put President Cleveland for the first 
time in office, he held a bitterness of antagonism hardly equalled among 
Republican leaders, and the slang word "Mugwump," which had but a 
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short-lived run in the newspapers, became to him a permanent weapon. 
To the latest day of his life he applied it to all who took part in that out- 
break, and seemed to regard it as in itself a sufficient condemnation. 

This was also true, though not so largely, of his relation to all Demo- 
crats. It was the general testimony of General Butler's friends, for 
instance, that he was helped and not hindered in his political efforts by 
the unmerciful and undi?criminating manner in which both Senator Hoar 
and his brother Judge Hoar attacked him in conventions ; and one has 
only to read the long chapter on this subject in Senator Hoar's autobiog- 
raphy to see how largely this was a matter of temperament and an 
advocate's argument, not a judge's summing up. He does some slight 
justice to the real services of Butler's prompt adhesion to the war side, 
carrying the Democratic Party with him in Massachusetts ; and, on the 
other hand, while bringing out, as was fair enough, the general tone of 
trickiness which spoiled that demagogue's course, he reserves his chief 
and overwhelming condemnation for Butler's retreat from his first attack 
on Petersburg, though a little wider inquiry would have satisfied him 
that this was one of the few occasions where that general was probably 
right. I know that Col. William Lamb, who commanded Fort Fisher 
until its fall, always testified that Butler himself was entirely justified in 
this, that the resources in his hands — especially the naval forces — were 
wholly inadequate to success, and that the general who followed him 
was more fortunate simply because he was better provided. Should 
General Butler ever attain to a statue in the Boston State House, it will 
be owing largely to the unfairness of a class of bitter opponents of which 
the Hoar brothers were the leaders. 

These were the perils that belonged to Mr. Hoar's temperament. His 
long and honorable course of independence is nowhere so well exhibited 
as in an article by Mr. Talcott Williams of Philadelphia, one of the very 
ablest of American writers, in the " American Monthly Review of Re- 
views " for November, 1904. Mr. Williams, the first writer to place 
Mr. Hoar's claims at the highest, is also the first to speak with perfect 
frankness of his personal faults. He says, " He had many faults. 
Quick-tempered, he had the impatience over slower and more pliable 
men frequent in those of high intellectual powers. In his early years of 
service, he had his share of egotism, not unnatural. He was not at his 
best in making it easy for his colleagues to get on with him, and he 
lacked in tact, affronting men by a lofty superiority, to himself uncon- 
scious, and to other men sometimes seeming to be self-conscious. He 
displayed, in short, and particularly before he had reached the full stat- 
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ure of his statesmanship, just the qualities which should have alienated 
support. He outgrew these faults, as he showed best by his jests about 
them." 

All this is true and candid. Mr. Williams's error comes, I think, in 
assuming it as the highest merit attributable to a public man that he had 
invariably stood by his party in the end, however he might criticise it. 
Not such was the standard of merit of the earlier teachers, the Conscience 
Whigs, who first taught Senator Hoar the path of freedom. Charles 
Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, John G. Palfrey, — these were the 
men who first brought him into public life by showing the higher 
strength required to forsake one's party. In the first impulse of youth 
he had done this, but in later life he showed it to be often, in the long 
run, impossible for him to make the required sacrifice. So far as his 
speeches went, no one can doubt that they had plenty of pluck in 
them. 

A man, after all, judges himself in his autobiography. It will one 
day be recognized that in an age of great self-devotion and great 
sacrifices, Senator Hoar made many small sacrifices, but no large ones ; 
and was amply rewarded by filling in return, for the greater part of his 
active life, the position held highest by all American public men, — higher 
than even that of President, as being more permanent. It is absurd to 
compare his career for an instant with that of Sumner in respect to sacri- 
fices, any more than in regard to scholarship ; or with the lifelong sacri- 
fice made by a man like Wendell Phillips, for whom Mr. Hoar frankly 
expressed his want of sympathy. Wendell Phillips was incomparably 
the superior of all around him in requisite ability for public life. There 
were occasions when there was needed only the slightest sacrifice of prin- 
ciple in him to be the head of a successful party and to be launched in 
that official career for which every attribute in him except conscience 
longed. I myself know by his own testimony that it was for this public 
life alone he yearned, but he forbore it. To those who knew the period 
and place which Mr. Hoar's autobiography describes, there is something 
almost pathetic in the types of men whom he holds up to admirers in 
Worcester — second-rate politicians, of whom he makes heroes — and, 
on the other hand, in the importance attached to the rescue of a frightened 
slave-catcher by a gathering of men, half in play, who piloted him to the 
railway station. 

The severe test usually came later with Senator Hoar as the moment 
for voting drew near. Meeting with direct and unequivocal opposition, he 
was only strengthened by it. Reiterate it, and he sometimes came to re- 
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semble his elder brother the judge, who was thus described in one of those 
piquant analyses in which the late Col. Henry Lee delighted, " strong, 
but would swear that black was white if contraried." No public man in 
America ever found himself in a more lamentable position than did Sen- 
ator Hoar when Senator Foraker began to exhibit the " deadly parallel " 
between the Massachusetts senator's Panama speech of December 17, 1903, 
and that of February 22, 1904. It recalled the statement long since at- 
tributed to President McKiuley, " Senator Hoar is the man who furnishes 
our opponents with their arguments and us with his votes." " It was," 
said the " New York Evening Post," speaking of the Senator's change, " a 
moral eclipse visible all over the United States." " It was," said the New 
York Commercial Advertiser" (Republican), an exhibition " with the 
facile grace of lifelong practice of his ' right about face ' ; " or, as the 
" Providence Journal " (Republican) more tersely said, " The worthy 
Massachusetts statesman once more went to dinner when the dinner bell 
rang." Not that he cared so much for the actual dinner, but it came 
hard to him to see his old table mates sitting down without him. 

It sometimes happens that the best test of a public man throughout 
his life is not to be found in his main or official functions, but in col- 
laterals, in matters where he was entirely free and could be judged by 
his wholly volunteer action. My own admiration for Mr. Hoar, for I 
have my share of admiration, has rested largely upon his willingness to 
take up unpopular causes which could yield him nothing, but rather led 
to criticism. His loyalty to Woman's Suffrage, for instance, brought 
him little more than censure or ridicule ; it may have cost him votes ; 
it is pretty certain that it yielded him none. The same was true of his 
unvarying justice for the Roman Catholic church and to the Irish-Ameri- 
can race. It was repaid in a warm personal loyalty on the part of those 
whose cause he espoused, but his political success was in spite of these 
things, not because of them. It is quite needless, on the other hand, 
to reproduce the long list of his special public services. Most important 
of all these is the crowning fact that upon the great national question 
which dwarfed all others in his very latest years, — that of imperialism as 
shown in the Philippines, — he held his course with superb courage and 
was true to the last ; being almost alone in the Senate in what he deemed 
the most momentous of all causes, that of saving the nation from dwin- 
dling into an empire. For this he might well be received, as he was, with 
applauses such as those amid which the ancient Roman senators marched 
forth from the city to meet the Consul Terentius Varro, after his army 
had been almost annihilated by Hannibal at the great battle of Cannas. 
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The Roman senate went out to do him honor, Livy tells us, because, 
though he had lost all else, he had not despaired of the republic. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

CHARLES STOKER STORROW. 

Charles S. Storrow was my friend, and the friend of three genera- 
tions of men with whom he was associated, inspiring them with the 
spirit of gentleness, truthfulness, honorable dealing, thoroughness, and 
a careful consideration of all sides of a subject that justice might be 
reached. 

Of Massachusetts parentage, he was born March 25, 1809, during 
the temporary residence of his parents in Montreal. When he was 
about two years of age they returned to their former home in Boston, 
where he received his early education until 1818, when his father, 
Thomas Wentworth Storrow, having established himself in business in 
Paris, France, took his family there for permanent residence. There he 
attended private school until 1824, when he returned to America to 
prepare for Harvard College, where he was graduated first in his class 
in 1829. 

Having determined to adopt the profession of civil engineering, and 
finding no school in this country where he could obtain the necessary 
education, he studied for some months in the library of the eminent 
engineer Loammi Baldwin, but in December he returned to France, and 
by the influence of General Lafayette, who was a close friend of his 
father's family, he got permission to take the course in the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussees at Paris. Here he remained two years, taking the 
course, and also made a study of the important engineering works then 
in progress in and about Paris, and, before returning to America, made 
a tour for more than two months throughout Great Britain, mainly to 
study various works interesting to his profession, including the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, then recently completed by Stephenson. 

Returning to Boston in April, 1832, he entered the engineering staff 
of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, of which Mr. James F. Baldwin 
was chief engineer. Constructive work was then beginning, and Mr. 
Storrow served in the engineer corps until the road was completed. 
When entering upon this work he was the only one engaged who had 
seen a locomotive. 

On May 27, 1835, under his direction, the first train, drawn by the 
locomotive " Stephenson," carried a party of the leading stockholders 
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